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UBTBiCT 

This paper revievs tke stadent-ceat eced claster 
college concept of orgaaizati<» eaployed at Oakt<» roaaaaity college 
Clllik^i^ aad coapares tfcis approach to traditional organiratioa by 
acadaaic departaeat or divisioa. Tke aivantages offered by tke 
divisiaa stractare iadade intradiscipliaary iaterrkaage aaong . 
tearkers, coordinated badget baildiag, stndent coaaseliag for aajors^ 
specialized facilities, carricalaa coocdlnatioa, and "peer" facalty 
eailaatioa. Bat sack a stractare kas ailor disadvaatages, inrladiag 
aaavea size, pressare groaps, insalarity, kiadraace 3t 
laterdiscipliaary teaching strategies, and kigker costs, ^ke claster 
concept resalts ia lowered adainistrative costs, arkieveneat of rem 
levels of interpersonal relations by r^noval of artificial barriers, 
effective" c6pTffg^ai^k rapi4 i ckaage, stadent benefits 

derived froa conpetiag claster offerings, iad the >osttloaiirj ^ 
iaportant stadent services, near stadenrs, ratker tkaa in reaote 
centralized facilities. Tke clnster coa-ept at Oaktoa, vkile 
aagnestioaably preseating aaay ckallea^es, kas previa to be 
effirarioas aad consistent aith the phllosopky of the college^ vhick 
kolds tkat tke stadent is the priae fartor in the a^acrational nission 
of th«> college. (JDS) 
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CLUSTERI?*6.AT OAKTOri: SO^E CBSc^^VAnCfiS 
Richard Jordan . 
Soseone no <ioubt holds a theory that once an organization acquires 
90od people — and salaries are at least adequate — productivity will rise 
to, jtfid reoaln at, a relatively high level. I suspect a further attitude 
is that the administrative structure is largely irrelevant to productivity 
as long as accountability can be ssaintained and aanagemenc can detect 
and re«ove marginal adainlstrators. 

I an certain that no such thecry can be proved. Trere are sixply 
too aany variables. In education znis is even jnore trje than in business. 
Educators, let alone the public, can sel-ioo agree cn i*hat should be 
taught, even less cn how it snould be taught. The question of organizing 
or adaim'stering the teachers dees not even ccjre up. Oakton's president 
put that rather ^^^11: 

I*ve seldom heard anytscdy in a departT.ental 

system ^5k i«wther tne sy s te» i s -mcrkir^q^ or 

whether an alternative systesn would be better,,. 
The Question in a deparwental school Is "which 
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^ W. A. Koennline, '^External Evaluation of the Cluster System, unpublished 
U Oakton Comsninity College, ^tovegiber 22^ 1974, 



The fact is that educational - organizations are traditionally structured 
for the benefit of the faculty, not the acnini strati cn. not the students. 
A university derartnent is a ?cwer oase. a regular fief -cm 'n the li'-ger 
entity called the school, tne ccHe^e. cr the university. I do not suggest 
that this is all baa, merely trat iepartr:ental organization aces not 'it 
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The student/ cxmmunity centered concept of a ccflsnunlty conege. 

Most' anunity college officials have recognized this from the 
begimiifig* Their substitute for the acadefnic departsients is the division, 
a coflbination of sinilar acadefnic disciplines corabined into an adnini strati ve 
unit for purposes of scheduling, budgeting, evaluation, and th^ like. A 
division is, however, only an ''en^larged" version of a dej^artjoent. It is 
different primarily in that it is structured for centrdl administrative 
cofitrol rather than depa rtizsen ta 1 . 

Oakton Conoun^ty College is thus an exception. Hot unique, not even 
all that innovative stracturally, merely different fron irjost. For nearly 
five years we have essplcyed an organizational system which focuses on the 
students- In the beginning we called it the '•group systen/* ?icw these 
**groups" are called "learning clusters.** The names are different; the 
concept is the same. It was described in 1971: 

...we. have abandcred the subject or discipline 
as a T!eans of organizing faculty and students 
for administrative purposes. Instead, we have 
tried to organize our faculty into "college 
groups" on the basis of their diversity rather 
than their sini'Sari ty . Dtjirir^q 1971-72 zre^e 
ocllege groups nuroer three and each includes 
about 30 FTE faculty, people whose single n?ost 
important ccnwonality is that tney-are teachers 
(mere so, literally, Z'tmv professors) seeking 
to cause learning in tneir st:jdent3. They will 
work closely and indivi'cual !y with students 
assigned tc tr.elr groups In devising instructional 
«wthods nrost suited to tfre student's learning 
mode and his curricular cr occupational aim. 



Heflbers of each group participate in each- other's 
planning 9 help tc write objectives and devise 
s^sureoent instrwents for one another, and 
participate in building the budget for the 
1973 fiscal year. There is little tefliptarion, 
as In a departinental stnjcture, to ''feather 
their own nests.** There Is increased need to 
explain and even defend their goals and means. 

At the same time each group, in relation to ^ 

* 

the college and the coomunity at large, is 

a college within a college. We are thus a^le * 

tx> "grow larger by growing seller. 



"^R* L. Jordan, **The College Group Concept at Oakton Comqunity College: Ends 

and Means t"* August 3. 1971. 

Since that time a good nany claims have been made for the cluster. system* 
They have come from students,, faculty, and administrators alike. Oakton 
people have written articles and given papers at scholarly meetings.^ 



^ See especially Har/ey S. Irlen, '*Cn the Sowing of Turnips, Community College 
Frontiers , Fall, 1973, Vol. II, .Ho. 1: and S. L. Jordan, '•Accountability at 
Oakton Community College/* Accountability: Proceedings of 2nd Annual 
International Community Collece Workshop , Sarnia, Ontario, August, 1971. 

^ n J 

At the same time there have oeen challenges to the system. How can 
disciplines budget if they are 1n different clusters? How can an e:x-b1ology 
teacher evaluate music teac^iing? How can quality control be exercised within 
icadenlc disciplines? All of these questions--and there have been more— have 



been proper, and we have tried to face thea head-^on. Without wanting to be 
defensive, however, I suggest that they exist simply because Oaktcn*s syste© 
is Out of the mainstream, because it is different. Tne overriding question 
is "does the system Mrkl*" 

The ifflBJediate answer is that we really do not know. In larg§ measure 
that is because there are no standards for "working." Budgets do get done; 
evaluation of instrjction i$ nsore extensive here than at any cOTnunity college 
I know of, and students who have left tend to speak highly of their Cakton 
experiences. These a/^d other facrs and' ofaser/ations assure us that the 
system is not a failure- It does "work** in that sense. Sut that is hardly 
enough. At the risk of being pedantic, should look carefully at the 
pros and cons of our organi^ia^ion and try to make an objective analysis. 
Included in such an analysis shcul^ be a look at alternate forms of 
organization and their iJ^pli^^^-jons. The latter is especially important 
since clustering in niir^cis public conmunity colleges seems to be 
declining. ?toraine Valley is shifting to a rcre conventional system of 
/Organization and the cluster sysz^ at the College of DuPage has recently 
come under attack in a Texas consultant's report. 

Philosophy 

One approaches t:his suoject with nis livings only because scnocl 

officials tend to "pull out th** steps" when discussing philosophy. All 

/ 

such statements lean (if ^ot toppl^) toward exaggerated claims stated in 

the worst S^ind of elaborate and ornate 'anguage. Oaicton's general philosophy 

if- 

appears at the beginning of ^^cn edition of the Collece Catalog and in many 
other docunients. Particularly important is the sentence which states, 
"All of Oaicton's courses fit curricula v^nich -prepare a student for degree 



work or lead directly to a certificate or degree/' 



'! Oakton Camainity College Catalog, 1975-76 , Page 3. 

Specifically cur goals can be stated as follows: 
Genera] 

^To offer general as well as specialized studies in 
accordance with the laws of Illinois. 

To meet the educational needs of those who had^' 
failed courses or were unable to profiz frcin 
earlier instruction. 

To enable students to learn for human developinent 
and for fun, as well as for professions and 
occupations. 

To enaole all post-high-school niemoers of the 
ccjrmunity to obtain the best possible education 
for the least possible cost. 

Admissions and Student Personnel Services 

To accept as students any graduates of accredited 
high schools, programs and space permitting. 

To accept non-hign-school graduates over 13 years--- 
of age if their experience and otraTifi cations 
indicate that they are prepared to benefit frcm 
any of the programs or courses of instruction 
offered by the college. 
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To pVovide counseling services (student development) 
as a part of the student's daily stay at the college. 
Such services include personal counseling, academic 
advisenent, testing, and transfer arid occupational 
information and advice- 
CurricuJign 

To provide programs of study in the several areas designated 
by the state: 

1. Baccalaureate Oriented 

2. Occupation Orientated (Career Programs) 

3. Adult Education 

' 4. General Studies (Developmental or Preparatory Courses) 
5. General Education (*'Core" Courses, which contribute 
to the liberal education of each student). 

To provide transfer students with freshman and sophomore 
courses necessary for transfer, but to avoid slavishly 
following the same course outlines and approaches used 
. by the unlversfties. 

To offer such occupational programs as are warranted within 
our community and desired by our students and potential 
students, but not to "compete" unnecessarily with nearby 
community colleges In areas where there are already 
programs with openings for out-of-distr1ct students. 

To offer an adult education program which ccmpleme^its and 
supplements the Existing programs in the district's two 
high school systems. 




To design courses and programs of study so that students 
• may enter, leave, and re-enter at their own need (1-e.,. 
^ ^ when they are ready to profit and at hours during which 
they can attend) • 

To insure that every student knows the objectives and 
methods of every course and curriculum an4^ to do 
everything possible to insure that the student achieves 
at least minimal mastery of courses he takes. 

To furnish as much "lab" or practical application as 
possible in every course Tn"^~cuFrTcul urn offered. 

To de-emphasize learning for a grade and to accent learning 
for mastery. 
Instruction 

To provide the student with choices, about how he may. 
learn the subject matter of any given course. 

; To promote a constant interchange of ideas among teachers 
about teaching modes, itiethods, and approaches. 

To break down the old barriers between subject natters 
(i.e., to integrate as many subject areas as are 
relevant into specific courses). 

To facilitate student participation in the evaluation of 
instructional effectiveness. 

8 
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To engage in a constant evaluation of our orni means 
^ and ends fn the educational process. 
One other published statement is particularly relevant in the recitation 
of OCC philosophyr 

Oakton*s aiin, since its opening in Fall 1970, has been to 
provide students with courses and progranis of study designed to 
meet the needs of society and the needs of the individual. 
Alread^many configurations of 'courses^aA available enabling 
the student^ prepare for practically an^-**major" leading to 
' a college degree or to a job and possibljB'- career In government, 
business, or industry. 

Not all students have as their aim transfer to a senior 
college or employment training. For some, one course or 
several courses, related or seemingly unrelated, constitute 
the reason for coming to college. In our credit offerings 

\ 

and in the vast non-credit or credit equivalent options of \ 
MONACEP are many courses for these students. Cooking and 
antiquing are as available as French and microbiology. The 
aim and need of the individual student remains primary in our 
curriculum development prccef.s. 

In any given subject, Oakton tries to offer as many 
levels of courses, particularly beginning courses, as possible. 
In mathematics, for example, there are entry courses for 
students with limited math experiences and sequences thereafter 
for students who have completed advanced courses. 

For students less well prepared than others, the Oakton 
Learning Lab offers students tutoring and individual assistance, 

9 



not only in mathematics, but also in chemistry, biology, 
accounting, foreign languages, and in any other field where 
a need exists. The lab expands options available for tfr^ 
student whp, would otherwise find classes effectively close^ 
to him. ' ^ 

Course and curriculum choice, however, are not the sum \^ 
of Oakton's learning options. , Recognizing that students have \ 
different learning abilities, likes, dislikes, and preferences, 
the college offers and advertises numerous alternative methods 
of instruction within its curriculum. Thus, in any. subject 
where there is more than one section (alternative days, times, 
instructors), there is an option with regard to texcs used, 
methods of testing, and general approach to the subject. 
All of. this is spelled out in a document published each/ semester 
and titled The Directory of Courses . The directory is available 
to all students and it catalogs all of the credit courses offered. 
It is written by the faculty actually teaching the courses and 
therefore becomes a "contract" between teacher and student. 

Evenness of quality and common course content are maintained 
although individual sections are taught differently. Each 
instructor knows that he or she must cover the material described 
in the College Catalog , published annually. The approach to the 
subject and course may be and-- usually i^-, different from teacher 
to teacher, section to section. Thus students are afforded^ every 
opportunity to choose, not only the progr[ams atid courses they 
wish, but also the method of instruction they feel best suits 
their own learning patterns and desires. ' 
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Oakton's philosophy of quality education tai.lored to the 
needs of people is apparent and available in deed as well as 
in theory. It is expanding in step with the size of its 
student body and the wishes of the comnunity it serves.^ 



R. Li Jordan, "Choices at OCC: How To Learn... Oakton Report , July 1973, 



Vol. \r. No. 7. 



These various statements of philosophy and goals all point toward the 
student is the prime factor in the college's development. The student 
has been,j is, and will continue-to be the focus of the educational mission 
of the copege. This was apparent before the college opened its doors. ^ 



^ Meyer Ka^in and Griffith MacDonald, "Survey of Community Attitudes in 



Relationjto the Development of District #535," Feb. 3, 1970. See 

- ■ 1 . 

especialliy III.C. ■ 

" \ ' '■ ■ ' 

■ • 1 

The group, or cluster, system was conceived and developed as a means of 

1 ^ ■ ' 

keeping the ^student's needs foremost in our own planning and operation. 

It was, as Dr- Irlen has written, 

...founded on a student development model that 

postulates an unabash^ed concern for the individual 

student as an informing principle of each\ College 

\ Group- In this setting, faculty members aVe 

1 \ 
encouraged to deal with the process of leaHjning 

1 

along with the mechanics of teaching, to consider 
the overlapping boundaries along with the hard cores 
of their particular disciplines.'' 



^K. S. Irlen, "On the Sowing of Turnips," (See footnote 3) 
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Certainly no "scientific" data exist which will prove that student needs 
are being fully met, let alone that our administrative structure facilitates 
meeting these needs. However, institutional self studies performed in 
both 1972 and 1973, indicated that students themselves rated their teachers 

Q 

high in areas such as availability and communication. 

8 See unpublished Institutional Self Studies, R. Edmund Dolan, 1972, and 
Michael' J. Maloney and Bonnie A. Agnew, 1973. 

However, if we did not have a cluster organization we would almost inevitably 
be organized by divisions. It is thus sensible to look closely at those 
implications. 

Cluster vs Division 

There are any number of possibilities for redistribution of faculty 
were we to implement a different type of administirati ve structure. A 
first decision would have to be whether or not to separate teachers of 
vocational students from those of bdccalaureate students. With our 
current faculty that would result in approximately 36 full-time teachers 
in a vocational division (or departT»ent) and a maximum of 23 in any 
other grouping. Naturally, vocational reachers could be organized into 
. smaller ,^ more discrete groups (possibly zhe five recognized as distinct 
areas by O.T'.T.E.: ^ health related, business related, applied biological 
and agriculture, personal and 'public service, and industrial oriented). 
More feasible and desirable, I think, would be an organization into 
divisions which integrate baccalaureate and vo-tech teachers and students, 
but ones which group 1 ike rather than dissimilar disciplines. As d 
possibility, consider the structure listed below: 
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I* Iffii mi m%tk Scltims, fnetiitfliif Miytlctl Uuftim, 

Practical Nitrilfig, Myslcil Thtripfst AssUtant. Mtd1c«t 
iKSrd Tfchfpolofy. Mttflcal TrintcHptlan 

2. Itiflntss. IficlttdlfiQ OiU h^tsslfi). S«crtUr1«1 Scftftct 

3. C— MBlCitt^i, Arts. HuMiiltltt. Including Phlloieplty. 

4. PHytfcil Sc1«nct. CiiQlnMrln^, «nd ^tJ^tiatlcs. Including 
Atitoapbftf T«clMio1o9y (A«^rtfit1ctsh1p). Archtttctui'al 

Cttctrofilcs Ttetiflolofjr. arid Htttlrt^ imi Air Condltloflln^ 
Tachtielofy 

5. 'Soctti Sc1fn«« in4 ^jftHc S«rv1c«. including Chit 4 C«rt 

- U« CnforctMWfit 
4. Sfaiditnt dtvtlopntnt 



ttnrfets. 

filvtfi vm% «l1v1t1e<» Mttd our currtftt fifjilzy, trt« lyaCMirt mouIiS «s 
fallOHt: 

t. Lift iiiti HtaltA Scltncts 21 

2. ttislntst 20 

1. CMuAicatf em . Arti» HuMfttiitt Zl (no vo*uefi^«r«} 

4. ^fiytfeaf SetMCti. Cn^lnMrfng, 

«fi4 MttNMtfCS 22 

5. Sacfal Sciatic* ana ^tlc Sanrica 14 



• f. Stii4tnt Om1««Miit 12 

Mitttrtlly thts* mmt»rt would vary froa yttr to >t«r Mith lift «nd H««}tii 
SeliKtf frOMfng rapidly. OIvIsIoas #6 ifid #7 could bt cllafnatcd. tn« 
foratr rtportlng dtrtctly to tin* Vict Pi^sldcnt for Student Otvtlopmetit 
or to varlwis division chalratfl, th« latttr reporting to WJt UC d1rtctor» 
TUff vifUtlofl Mould 9lvt us fivt divisions, tht sant nuMbtr m havt 
pfaioctod as ItamlrK} clustars. 

Soot of tN» advai^ta^ts of such a divisional structure ar« listed below: 

1. tnttrcl*anqf anonq teac»>trs . Teacfttrs jrouped to^ttfwir have 

« 

slalUr training, art ttius easily able to "conpare notes." 

2. iudqet OuUdlng . Disciplines have sl«nar needs, especially 
eoulpatnt. Easy to coordinate In a division. 

3. Student counseling for t^ijors . AUhougn ewre a point In a 
senior coUe^e. students witn like rajors nay be sure easily 
counseled in a division t.nan in i claster a(ran$f>^t- 

4. Fad 1 1 tits ^^construc ti an . Soeclaltrtd spaces sucft as labs can 
be built wltJiln tftt division itsetf an4 not sorted all over the 
colleft. ^ 

e 

5. IHiQlfc ynd»ntand1ng . It Is M^^yt wore acceotable to 50 *lt.n 
Vm <snin, Everyone -no ftas ha4 association with callese iinows 
wNit a des>art««nt or it^ision U; ftm have heard ef clusters. 

Currlcwljg coordination. 'diVi Slsdo lines Mnke^ together within 
Olvltiont It Is relatively easy to discuss, vote on, or jcnerally 
•ifiitotn 9*a11ty control of curflc»ly«. 




« 

7. t»a1<iitteii of faculty - Out theory wyi thit EngTlfh ttichtrs wst 
bt ovolMtAd by Cfl9l1$h tttcMrs tnd oa ^omti th« In this 

rt9«fd divisions *r« "bettor" th4n clusters, not «s good is 
tteportaents . 

SoM ^ tnt dlsAdvtntAges of divisions: 

Unovew sUe . There 1$ no »«y of keeping divisions equ*! or 
tvefi slalUr In sUe. This results In difflcyltles In sjun 
of control tod cost Inefficiency. 

2. frttfure 9ro«ps . Ot visions tend to conspete a^ilnst one incther 
for budget WHl for f*cuUy po»*er. Tendency is to Jwnd togeWer 
to "seir their vested interest to the idminf Jtrjtion. 

3. Usefwlness to students . Owrjunlty college students seldoei neve 
decided on ••jors (txceot in vo»tecn trees) ir. their first t5*o 
years. TJwiy must tike »eny subjects and ire thus not "subject 
oriented."* The division to :ne« is only i plice. 

4. Currlculir expenslcn . Altfvough usefjl IS l forura for discussion, 
eu., of inoivlduei syOjtst or related subjects, division*! 
orgifli:it1on slows lown, or it leist does not encourege. 
deve1ooe»ent of tr^ly inter-discipl tnjir/ teiching strategies. 
UtMither or not division ambers believe or suoport it, divisions 
offer syesbolic evidence that kncwledge is COTOartaetital Hed. 

5. Intutarlty . This is evident In three of the it«s ibove. 
NOHtvtr. it is s»ri*aps the greatest disodvantige of the divisional , 
itmcture. Sivlsiont foster a sense of MtCAoay manq faculty 
ttat at iMSt results in a s«iiphys1ciT isolation fron th« 
tflvtrsUy tltat talsts anen^ a faculty, to «ost w4% in s^igytess 
mi ttNflMtfS 9f pitrpes«. « » 

ERIC'h..-^..:- 




$, Cmt , Singly put. It .It MOT* axprnlvt to •rfaffilstratlvtly staff 
• 41«1tl0Ml ttnicttirt tliaii i cliistar colltgt. A camon ind 
iMvftablt rult of tliiab U that tho oort studtnU, tho oort 
tdBlAlftrttlM. HoMvor, aost c o m ity eolltgts havt tetwttfl 
tlx and ton divisions (mm havt as aany as thirty!).® 



* Mm lmtv4i, *Vm OaparttMnt/01 vision Stnicturo In tho CoMunlty Collafo,* 
ToiMcal Npar #M, DtlC CloaHoghoosa for Juofor Callagas, Oac,, 1173. p. Z. 
mis Is a basic miobor. As afrollMot ptm assistant chairman or 
othor adolnlstratorf or quasi -atelnlstrators art usually addod. In a 
cloittr C0II090 tho mmttr of adolnlstrators will atso vary irlth faculty 
and studont onrollaant, but It trill noarly alMys ba bolow tho m«bor, 
and ^tmi tho cost, of a dopartaanul or divisional school. 

Sinco cost is so ofton aantlonod as a koy factor In dotoralninf hM 
to oMnlstar a co11a9t. a coaparlson My bo valuablo hora. In tho spHn^ 
of liTS. tho Colloft of Uko County had 7200 hoad count studants, 3200 FTC. 
Oakton anrollad 4747 studonts for ajt FTC of 2S34. In tho arMS of Instntctlon 
•M ttodont sonrlCM, Uko County Mployod 22 adirfnlstrators. Oakton had U. 
Uko County has ossontlally tM saM InstnictloMi pro^M* and sor»1cas 
M 40M OaktM, but Is organlxod Into sli iMtmetloMl divisions. Uokinf 
tt tiM MMfeor of aMnlstrators fia FTC studonts, Oakton Muld havo 17 
•Mnlstrotert by rttio tilth Cottogo of Uko County. Tho contrast botuoM 
tkt tm schMis is tvtn mto drMBtIc uhw It Is notod that OaktM Is 
frowloi at a MCh mto n^ld rata thM tho Calloya of uko County. 

t do not Mnt to bolabor tho point, but tM fact fs tMt Oakton 
fiipbliii oro tminf a barfain with Oyttan's clustar systM. A racwt 
■MOfripft. uMch loeiiMtilly MOtloM <WttM a mmttt of tiMS, Mhos 
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this point* ""In ftctt th€ notloa of profit centtrs th«t U usod In tho 
IfiAistrUI Sfctloa becoMS t viable cost control strategy for cluster 
college systems. Also, cluster colleges pride tnewselves on the 
StreMi11n1n<; of administration through elimination of divisional and ' 
de|>ert»ental chair positions and the thinning out of top line positions/* 



Berry Heennan, '•Organizational Breakthrough in the Cocminity College/, 
Topical Paper #47, ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, Nov., 1974, 
p> IS. 

Heermn lists eight '•advantages" of a cluster type organization: 

1. AcTiieves nei« levels of interpersonal relations by removing 
artificial ^rrlers. 

2. Fosters an Internalization of tne Ccnrnjni ty/ Junior College philosophy. 

3. Provides nem stature 'or occupaticndl •»ducaticn. 

4. Allo%»s important operating eccncrles. 

5. Maniftsts the -notion zf :nter^ependert •"•a'-wcrVi systefns in tnt 
college ::roqrin. 

6. Cooes tetter rip:a inst^ tut'cnai jrcwtn. 

7. Students benefit Vcei competing cViSter offerings. 

3. Positions Irtccrtant st^dert ierv1:es near students and not in 
reffsote centralized faci * 1 ties. ^* 



Senry Heersan, •Crganliational irea<tnrougn in tfte Ccrrrunlty College,- 
pp. IS-IS. (See footnote 10} 
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All «l9iit of Mr. H«trMn*s' adv^fttagts «re sfpllcablt to Oakton. By 
lapltMfitlng tht cluster systen at th« frotit end, 0«ktcn W«s tbie to 
ivo<4 SOM of the Insularity and static qualities of traditionally 
ttructurtd colleges. Again Heerman: ^'Change i% slow, and that Is part 
of tht wcitapent about Innovative two-year colleges such as Northampton, 
Oiktoii and OuPage."^^ 



" Barry Heerman, ^^Organizational Breakthrough In the Conwunlty College,** 

p>27 (Ste footnote 10) 

Oakton js^ an exciting place to wrk and to led. Its teacher 
evaluation system, accompanied iy a solid Job security policy but no 
such thing as tenure, its Interdisciplinary courses, and its Instructional 
options are Vi#ork1ng; and they are, we think, results of our structure. 
That structure is ideally suited to our missions, the develorii»ent ar^d 
waintenance of '*a *iumanistic learning cVimate -<nere confluent education, 
the integration of intellectual and subjective awareness, takes place. ""^^ 



^ Oakton Coim^unitY College Self Study ^eccrt , s^Dmitttd to the Ccirwisslor 
of Institutions of Higher Education of tre *lorth Central Association of 
Colleses and Secondary Scnools, ^ay, 1975, 3. 1^* 

"In oyr case form does indeed follow function. 
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